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is, perhaps, the teaching-program put forward by M. Fouille'e (pp. 76 ff.). 
Taine's letter was also worth preserving. The whole discussion is interest- 
ing to a foreigner, — most of the writers (and especially M. Marillier) 
taking the question very seriously. The net result seems to be, as the 
editor puts it, that the present teaching-system of the lycdes is describable 
as : " programmes trop charge's, enseignement dialectique trop fort, en- 
seignement moral omis." E. B. T. 

La loi de Vhistoire: Constitution scientifique de l'histoire. Par 
I. Strada. Paris, Fe"lix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 246. 

This work is rather an impassioned piece of rhetoric than a calm dis- 
cussion of the " law of history." M. Strada believes that he has discovered 
the source of all the evils which afflict humanity, and also the principle 
from which its future regeneration may proceed. Taking a wide survey of 
history, he finds that there have been three factors in operation, — Faith, 
Reason, and Fact. The two former inevitably lead to decadence ; the last 
is the true or "impersonal" method, which will lead to regeneration. It 
is useless to attempt the improvement of society by superficial reforms 
affecting only matters of detail : the whole foundation of society must be 
changed. For it lies in the nature of things that a principle, once adopted, 
will go on and do its perfect work. Let it not, however, be supposed for 
a moment that man is not the arbiter of his own destiny : it is just in his 
power to choose his own criterion that his freedom consists, though, once 
chosen, the whole subsequent development follows with a logical fatality. 
The tragical course of history has been due to ignorance of the " impersonal 
method." Men have been guided by the pernicious " personal " methods 
of " Fideisme " and " Rationalisme "; the former of which substitutes for 
facts " the Ego of the prophet, the priest, the king " ; while the latter rests 
upon " the Ego of individuals." The only race which has exhibited any 
faculty for progress is the Aryan : the consciousness of method begins with 
the Hindoo philosophers, increases among the Greeks, and in France it 
comes to a full consciousness of itself. Rationalism, however, is impotent 
to regenerate mankind. No doubt Faith and Reason have made the life 
of man possible by the factitious order which they have established, but 
only because they have to some extent unconsciously adopted the impersonal 
criterion of science. What has given France its unique position as the 
leader of mankind is that it has always been a people of method, a people 
of reason, like the Greeks. She has kept true to the principle to " seek for 
the key of science and of justice in accordance with reason," and "this 
sacred end she has pursued, notwithstanding all the obstacles put in her 
way by the barbarisms of Germany, England, Spain, the Mussulmans, 
Catholic crusades and inquisitions " (p. 20). The whole hope of the future 
lies in France coming to see, with M. Strada, that the regeneration of man 
can come only from a conscious recognition of Fact as the only basis of 
society. For we must not hide from ourselves that even French civilization 
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(and American civilization, which is a copy of it) is a decadence of ration- 
alism, impotent to organize mankind at once in virtue and liberty. As 
for England and Prussia, they are " biblical peoples, who have taken from 
the old Book all its brutality and cunning" (p. 109). "Despite its faults 
and its vices, France alone protects the sacred inheritance of the pure 
Aryans " (p. 209). 

Perhaps it is impertinent in one of the race of " perfidious Albion " to 
venture any criticism of a " law " announced with so much conviction and 
so much passion. One may suggest, if it is allowable, that M. Strada ex- 
hibits what may be called a common defect of his countrymen — a tendency 
to abstract views, which neglect the differences which give life and meaning 
to things. To class together all phases of religion under the head of 
" Fideisme " is merely to overlook the various stages which the religious 
consciousness has undergone. Similarly, to talk of " Fact " as the basis of 
society is to be the victim of an abstraction. M. Strada does not seem 
philosophically to have got beyond the notion that in the animals and 
primitive man we find a conformity to fact which is wanting in civilized 
man. The truth obviously is, that these pay least regard to " fact," if by 
that we mean an organized society based upon reason. And finally, it is 
mere abstraction which opposes Faith, Reason, and Fact to one another, 
instead of seeing that all three are but different aspects of one principle. 
Though M. Strada regards Comte as obsolete, it is hard to see what he 
has added to the "three stages " of that thinker, or how his " impersonal 
method " differs from the " positive " method of his countryman, except in 
its greater indefiniteness. John Watson. 

Philosophic morale et politique. £tudes par J. E. Alaux, Professeur 
de Philosophie a l'Ecole de Lettres d' Alger. Paris : Ancienne Librairie 
Germer-Bailliere et C ie , Fe"lix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 408. 

Professor Alaux was quite justified in collecting the essays and lectures 
which he has given at various times, and arranging them in a connected 
series, dealing, as he says, " first with ethics in general, then with its appli- 
cation to literature, and to French letters, and lastly to many of the great 
questions of political or social philosophy which has been discussed in our 
time. It must, however, be admitted that the third and fourth essays, deal- 
ing respectively with the " Idea of Literature " and with " France and Letters," 
are not very closely connected with the others, though in themselves they dis- 
play that good sense and refinement which are characteristic of their author. 

M. Alaux belongs to the school of ethics which traces its descent from 
Cousin, and has found its most distinguished representative in M. Paul 
Janet. In his first essay on " The Variations in Morals " he seeks to show 
that the wide divergence in the moral practice and theory of different ages 
and peoples is not incompatible with the absoluteness of moral obligation. 
This might be shown by following the history of morality and law, but it is 
at once manifest, if we observe that all moralists who admit that there is a 



